SOME   AMERICANS   IN  LONDON

the advice of his friends, he made himself known to the
English public by delivering a series of lectures on the
Slave question. John Bright took the chair on the oc-
casion of Conway's first lecture; and as Conway was
then quite unknown to the general public of London, it
was announced by an arrangement made, I believe,
without any previous knowledge on the part of the
lecturer, that the chairman would deliver a speech at
the close of the lecture. The reason for the adoption
of this somewhat unusual course will be easily under-
stood. Conway was, as I have said, quite unknown to
the general public; Bright was recognised by everybody
as the greatest orator on the Liberal side of English
political life. If Bright were to speak first, the pro-
moters of the meeting were afraid that many of the
audience would go away when the chairman had con-
cluded his speech, and that Conway might have to
speak to sadly diminished numbers. But it was per-
fectly certain that not one of the audience would leave
his seat when it was made known beforehand that by
remaining in his place he would come in for a speech
from John Bright. The lecture was in itself a great
success, and amply justified the conviction of Conway's
intimate friends that if he only got a chance of address-
ing a large audience he would make a powerful impres-
sion on the minds of those who heard him. So it turned
out. The send-off, as an American of our days would
call it, accomplished its work; and Conway became a
man of mark in all London circles, and, indeed, all
political and social circles, throughout the country,
where any deep interest was felt in the great issue then
at stake on American battle-fields.

I shall never forget the valuable assistance Conway
gave us in the editorial rooms of the ' Morning Star'
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